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General Educ at ipn_at_ Albertus Magnu s College 



The Mo des of Inquiry, an alternative general education program, 
was established in 1982 with the help of a five-year Implementation 
Grant from the National Endowment for the Humanities. 
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Historical back gr ound <% . #vt 
As a result of the~£ducational reforms of the 1-960' s, Albertus 
replaced its highly structured curriculum with a set of college 
and distributional requirements. The college requirements called 
for six credits of Freshman English, six- credits of philosophy, 
and six credits of religious studies. In addition, students were 
required to take six hours of course work in four out of five broad- 
ly defined fields of study (distributional requirements): language, 
mathematics and science; history and the history of fine art sr so- 
cial science; literature. The principle behind these requirements 
was an understanding that a liberally educated person is one who 
has certain intellectual skills, knowledge of values (the college re- 
quirements) and who has been exposed to information from a wiae^ 
variety of fields (distributional requirements). 

Criticism of this system- coalesced around two issues. (1) Although 
there was a fairly high consensus (with, however, a vocal minority 
party) that the content of what a student took determined her ^lib- 
eral education, there was very little agreement on what, in prac- 
tice, that content should be. Lack of agreement about which "elds 
were necessary for the student as well as about which courses right- 
ly belonged to which fields (If Arts of the Renaissance was. -his-, 
iorv", why was Classical Philosophy "philosophy"? D"*' J .J*y*J n '! v 
need math and science, history and^ studio art?) made justifying any 
one reouirement, and fina^.v the*Tet of requirements, very difficult . 
(2) V'hile the hope was tha'c the distribution of Course work over 
several fields would produce both breadth and integration of knowl- 
edge, the structure of the curriculum itself did little to foster 
integration. Since, with the exception of Freshman English, . stu- 
dents could take these requirements in any s^ence, the oourses 
tended to remain isolated experiences, enlightening and rewarding 
in themselves, but separate from other work the student was, had, 
or would take and, most especially, from her daily life and the 
world outside the college. Academic advisors, for exanple, would 
encoura-e students to take Lo^ic in their Freshman or ^Sophomore 
year and to complete their philosophy requirement by taking |tMgs 
in their Senior year when that course could be related to Problems 
in their malor. Students, however, were not required to follow 
sSch a senlible plan. They could even "finish" their philosophy • 
requirement in their Freshman year. Even if, moreover, a student 

iT^Wm ^r^^,^^^^ ?wo°experLnce;. 

^ ^^^^T ^^sSel ^V gng period of^ormal 
student^n?ertd introduction to general education which was sup- 
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u«s first vear bv an NEH Pilot Grant. Called . 
?Se «tv n an"thellix! ?he y pro S ram is composed of two P^ts which 
tS stuLn"t-takas ^concurrently : <1> a 

nents). The Seminar, which is the epi sterol 8tude nt 
Wntr^^^ 

SSSUJg^^SSflSrW tas S o tn Joints Ss to 
help the student develop her skills In the context of a |P|2ouen ces 
disciplinary perspective f^^gZf&t&X £2* 'and 
Son^con onen» scLnce. sociology mathemat cs 

ana literature; the second focuses on Images 9i46e ^|^°^us 
tains components In l"« at " r ^ ^1^°^^ bot^ofstSzed around 

education can enhance. a person's capacity tobe involve , 

callv and creatively, in the world around her by *fP*J s 0 ^ r deve iop- 

tegrate various perspectives and to become aware 01 

ment . 
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The Philosophy of the Modes of Inquiry . . 

?1^r-pteiOTrll.. tHj. .aaies o_f Ingulry ,£"<•,•«• 
of the program is the belief that general eau^j inte raction 
appropriate human response to the world that is, to in 
(dialogue) with other persons and t hi ngs^n a way g (lntep - 
critical and creative. Most persons, how eve r, a ± real . 

act with) the world in this way. Instead we are suome e ^ 

active way* 

breaking patterns; making JudRments; solving £f ^ ol * tion fr0 m 
of the program focuses on one of ^f?* m °° e *^ er to DU ild up and 
i-he ^est but in conjunction with them) in order to uux * 
make conscious the skills necessary to that mode. 

MODE I- n erving and Describing, Becoming aware of the, 
world around us and of how we understand it. 

hensibilitv in our experience of the wona. 

4 , 
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MODE III: Making Judgme nts. Critiquing the world, our under- 
standing of it, our involvement in it. 

MODE IV: Stating and Solving Problems . . Acting on judgments, 
making changes. 



the student select.™ sequence of«o 

temporary concern. During the grant period, the following 
quences will be offered: 



Sequence 
MODE I Human Co mmunic ation 
Women and Cr eativi ty 
Time arid"" S pace 
P hyslcaT ana A esthetic 

Ideas i n_~the Natural 

World " 

MODE II: All in The Family 

Cr ea€Tve~ m rigs' 

Greek Culgure " 
American Relig ion 

MODE III Myths and Judgment 
H uman Freedom 

Practical Ethics 
S VarcTT Tor Identity 

MODE IV Humanity and the 

Technological ~ Ke volution 



Di scipli nes 

Linguistics; Sociology 
Literature; Mathematics 
Mathematics; Literature 
Biology; Art 



History; Literature 
Italian; Drama 
Classics; Mathematics 
Religion; Sociology 

Political Science; Religious 

Studies 

Philosophy; Literature 
Political Science ;Philosopny 
Sociology; Religious Studies 

Religious Studies; Sociology; 
Biology; Mathematics 



Durins ^he five-year^grant period^ up to one-half th.Jtua.nt 

body may elect to fulfill tneir p"* 1 "* student body will fulfill 
through the «od.s, "Ml" «» ^^/^tSSuMonaTey.t.B. At 
JK'JS'Sll^T.S.^^W decide which of the two 

systems to offer students in the future. 
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Faculty Development Activities faculty members teach a 

gicausi Albert us is a small college where ™2es arly). we knew 
R reat many courses (and often several new coux leisure) with 

She faculty would have limited time(and ^ 8 t^ ch ^ verthe iess, 

which to prepare new, J nt ®rr:f. ;Si own intellectual energy by en- 
the faculty was eager ^ renew its own in ei le c ^ 

rifrn/Tn KSFSf tnT^"^^ ^ 



menber's deep roots in her/his own discipline as well as 
?rom her/his P abilitv to Join a partner in a mutual inquiry. 
The resultant intense dialogues among partners, especially as 
snared with students and other colleagues, have become the heart 
of the Program. 

The Implementation grant supports these ^^"^^nTse- 
m bv' nrovidinr released time for each faculty memDer in a »<* 
quence ?o becomf I student in his/her Partners course; W*> 
funding- five weeks of workshops spread throughout each year, in 
Presence of the teacher-student in her/his Partner's course ex- 
tendi ?acultv dialogue into the day-to-day work of the class and 
a??o?ds the student? a model of a learner rooted in one ""JP^ 
Engaged in understanding the world from the P^fP^^^^e^ec! 
and actively involved in the process of integrating both P ers P ec 
??ves wUh his/her personal experience. ^^^t^K***' - 
place the summer before courses are to be offered, duting the • 
period between semesters, and after school close s i n n th * Spring. 
.During these workshops, faculty members plan, devel °P» * nd ^ ust 
each of the sequences. During the summer Node I workshop, for 
elSmpxe, fLuxty members work together to heighten sensory aware- 
ness, to reflect on what it means to understand something, to in- 
vestigate the disciplines as ways of understanding and interact- 
ing with the world, to develop a pedagogy supportive of students 
active enracement with their world, to discover the specific focus 
for each slcuence. At the end of the workshop, each faculty member 
Presents a completed syllabus for the consideration of the group. 
During the January workshop the first course of each sequence is 
reviewed and revised and the transition between courses adjusted. 
In the Sorinc* workshop the sequences are evaluated and revised and 
facSJtvSers prepare a workshop to introduce Mode II faculty to 
the program. 

ll^r^^e faculty conceptualize and monitor the Program 
In two ways? during the first, third, and fifth years of the 
J" ;!° two external evaluators visit the campus twice each 
semester to observe classes, talk with students and faculty members, 
and e wrnt%n reports of the Program These o^side evalu- 
ators are Margaret Parley and Dwayne Huebner, both of the Yale 
D'vinitV School. The day-to-day work of the program is monitored 
S IS "n-house eyaluator who participates in the workshops, visits 
classes, interviews and tests students. 
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